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Author: Hank Koren, an Indiana State University professor emeritus, has written a book about Jewish history in Terre Haute. 


Celebratory dinner scheduled for Saturday night at the Terre Haute Country Club 


By JosH KARP 
TRIBUNE-STAR 


Rabbi Joseph Fink stood in Terre Haute’s High- 
land Lawn Cemetery one 1923 evening, unnerved 
by the nearly 300 Ku Klux Klan members in front 
of him. The Klansmen were upset that Fink, a Jew, 


was president of the Community Chest, a local phil- 


anthropic organization. 

While Fink had previously ignored a Klan letter 
asking for his resignation as president, he did 
respond to the group's orders to appear at the 
cemetery after dark and defend himself - alone. 

“It was very risky,” said Hank Koren, an Indiana 
State University professor emeritus of environmen- 
tal health and safety, who has studied Jewish histo- 
ry in Terre Haute for 15 years. 

But Fink took that risk and lived to tell about it. 
The 5-foot-2 rabbi ridiculed the Klansmen for hid- 
ing their faces and being un-American, before leav- 
ing the cemetery to silence. 

“This is an extremely brave man who knew he 
was right, and he had God in his corner,” Koren 
said. “He was going to go in there and tell them” 

The result? The Klan sent an $1,800 donation to 
the Community Chest. 

“I think his courage was symbolic of the way 
Jewish people lived,” Koren said. “They were coura- 
geous, they dealt fairly with the people around 


them. and thev're alwavs considered ta he good citi- 


tion” 

The community also brought it to Mayor James 
Jenkins’ attention, who in October proclaimed this 
coming week Jewish Community Week. 

“The Jewish community has had a powerful 
impact on this community for 150 years,” Jenkins 
said. “Members of the congregation have made con- 
tributions economically, culturally, and have been 
political leaders and medical leaders throughout the 
life of our city” 


BENEFIT SOCIETY UNITES COMMUNITY 


While there are traces of Jewish people in Terre 
Haute in the early 1800s, the community itself did- 
n't come together until 1849, when about 10 fami- 
lies formed The Terre Haute Israelite Burial Society. 

Headed by David Arnold, the mutual benefit 
society also functioned as a burial society and credit 
union, and it assisted members or the poor in times 
of sickness or difficulty. 

Until the early 1880s, the Jewish community was 
largely Reform, with many of its people coming 
from Germany, according to Koren. But Eastern 
European Jews soon arrived in 1882 and four years 
later formed Temple B'nai Abraham, an Orthodox 
synagogue. 

First located in a rented hall at the corner of 
lith Street and Wabash Avenue, Temple B'nai Abra- 
ham later resided at the corners of 12th and Swan 


board and a children’s’ religious school, but in 1965, 
they finally shared services and the Sixth Street 
building. 

Carolyn Gurman, who grew up in the Reform syn- 
agogue, remembered the early days of the merger. 

“It was very agreeable,” the 88-year-old said. “Not 
everybody thought it was the right thing to do and 
not everybody thought we should forsake B'nai Abra- 
ham, but it worked out” 

Today, things are no different. 

“Being a Jewish person in Terre Haute is being a 
very important member of the congregation,” said 65- 
year-old Eva Kor, a Holocaust survivor who moved to 
Terre Haute in 1960. “Every person can make a big 
contribution. At times we are spread thin because 
there are so few of us, bul I also think we are a closer 
knit group and know each other a lot better than in 
any of the bigger cities. We are more like a big fami- 
j ” 


And tracing back Terre Haute’s Jewish family tree 
has provided the names of some remarkable people. 

Included among them are Drs. Leon Blum, Werner 
Lowenstein and Jack Weinbaum, all who contributed 
to the local medical community. 

Blum, a deaf man, moved to Terre Haute in 1936 
and established the Department of Pathology at 
Union Hospital and in smaller hospitals in Brazil, 
Clinton, Linton and Greencastle. He also founded the 
Terre Haute Medical Laboratory and the Cancer Reg- 
istrv at Union Hospital. Koren said. In addition, Blum 
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Author: Hank Koren, an Indiana State University professor emeritus, has written a book about Jewish history in Terre Haute. 


Celebratory dinner scheduled for Saturday night at the Terre Haute Country Club 


By JosH KARP 
TRIBUNE-STAR 


Rabbi Joseph Fink stood in Terre Haute’s High- 
land Lawn Cemetery one 1923 evening, unnerved 
by the nearly 300 Ku Klux Klan members in front 
of him. The Klansmen were upset that Fink, a Jew, 
was president of the Community Chest, a local phil- 
anthropic organization. 

While Fink had previously ignored a Klan letter 
asking for his resignation as president, he did 
respond to the group's orders to appear at the 
cemetery after dark and defend himself — alone. 

“It was very risky,” said Hank Koren, an Indiana 
State University professor emeritus of environmen- 
tal health and safety, who has studied Jewish histo- 
ry in Terre Haute for 15 years. 

But Fink took that risk and lived to tell about it. 
The 5-foot-2 rabbi ridiculed the Klansmen for hid- 
ing their faces and being un-American, before leav- 
ing the cemetery to silence. 

“This is an extremely brave man who knew he 
was right, and he had God in his corner,” Koren 
said. “He was going to go in there and tell them” 

The result? The Klan sent an $1,800 donation to 
the Community Chest. 

“I think his courage was symbolic of the way 
Jewish people lived,” Koren said. “They were coura- 
geous, they dealt fairly with the people around 


them, and they're always considered to be good citi- 


zens” 

It’s those citizens like Fink who Koren and oth- 
ers will be toasting this weekend when the Terre 
Haute Jewish community celebrates its 150th 
anniversary. The community will have regular 
Shabbat Services on Friday evening and Saturday 
morning at United Hebrew Congregation at 540 S. 
Sixth St. before holding a celebratory dinner at 6:30 
p.m. Saturday at the Terre Haute Country Club. 

“It means 150 years of active Jewish life,” said 
Max Einstandig, who helped found the Indiana Jew- 
ish Historical Society in 1973. “The Jewish commu- 
nity as a whole has contributed quite a bit to Terre 
Haute, and we're finally bringing it to their atten- 


tion” 

The community also brought it to Mayor James 
Jenkins’ attention, who in October proclaimed this 
coming week Jewish Community Week. 

“The Jewish community has had a powerful 
impact on this community for 150 years,” Jenkins 
said. “Members of the congregation have made con- 
tributions economically, culturally, and have been 
political leaders and medical leaders throughout the 
life of our city.’ 


BENEFIT SOCIETY UNITES COMMUNITY 


While there are traces of Jewish people in Terre 
Haute in the early 1800s, the community itself did- 
n't come together until 1849, when about 10 fami- 
lies formed The Terre Haute Israelite Burial Society. 

Headed by David Arnold, the mutual benefit 
society also functioned as a burial society and credit 
union, and it assisted members or the poor in times 
of sickness or difficulty. 

Until the early 1880s, the Jewish community was 
largely Reform, with many of its people coming 
from Germany, according to Koren. But Eastern 
European Jews soon arrived in 1882 and four years 
later formed Temple B'nai Abraham, an Orthodox 
synagogue. 

First located in a rented hall at the corner of 


11th Street and Wabash Avenue, Temple B'nai Abra- 


ham later resided at the corners of 12th and Swan 
Streets and 12th and Mulberry Streets before set- 
tling at the corner of Fifth Street and Poplar 
Avenue. 

The Reform Jews’ first synagogue in 1891, Tem- 
ple Israel, stood at 420 South Fourth St. before 
moving in 1911 to the current location at 540 S. 
Sixth St. 

While the two synagogues were separate in their 
formats and rules, financial difficulties brought 
them together in 1935. Their merger as United 
Hebrew Congregation was the first of an Orthodox 
ane Reform synagogue in the United States, Koren 
said. 

At first the two entities just shared finances, a 


board and a children’s’ religious school, but in 1965, 
they finally shared services and the Sixth Strect 
building. 

Carolyn Gurman. who grew up in the Reform syn- 
agogue, remembered the early days of the merger. 

“It was very agreeable,” the 88-year-old said. “Not 
everybody thought it was the right thing to do and 
not everybody thought we should forsake B'nai Abra- 
ham, but it worked out” 

Today, things are no different. 

“Being a Jewish person in Terre Haute is being a 
very important member of the congregation,” said 65- 
year-old Eva Kor, a Holocaust survivor who moved to 
Terre Haute in 1960. “Every person can make a big 
contribution. At times we are spread thin because 
there are so few of us, but | also think we are a closer 
knit group and know each other a lot better than in 
any of the bigger cities. We are more like a big fami- 
ly” 
; And tracing back Terre Haute’s Jewish family tree 
has provided the names of some remarkable people. 

Included among thein are Drs. Leon Blum, Werner 
Lowenstein and Jack Weinbaum, all who contributed 
to the local medical community. 

Blum, a deaf man, moved to Terre Haute in 1936 
and established the Department of Pathology at 
Union Hospital and in smaller hospitals in Brazil, 

Clinton, Linton and Greencastle. He also founded the 
Terre Haute Medical Laboratory and the Cancer Reg- 
istry at Union Hospital, Koren said. In addition, Blum 
was a Vigo County deputy coroner from 1959 to 
1968. 

“Despite his deafness, he was a remarkable 
teacher, scholar and innovative physician and scien- 
tist,” Koren said. “It was never an issue. He did things 
for this community that a hearing person may not 
have done” 

Lowenstein came to Terre Haute in 1939 to prac- 
tice medicine at St. Anthony's Hospital, where he 
would later preside over its medical and surgical 
staff. He was president of the same staff in Terre 
Haute Regional Hospital, Koren said. 
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FAIR AND EXPO ON MAY 5 


The sixth annual Senior Citizens’ 
Fair and Expo sponsored by WLEZ 
102.7 FM radio will be 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. May 5 at the terre Haute Holi- 
day Inn. There is no admission 
charge, parking is free and 
exhibitors will be giving away door 
prizes. 
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Celebration: Jewish history recalled in book 


> Continued from E1 


Weinbauin, the con:regation’s 
first vice president, was one of the 
first local physicians involved in 
the Terre Haute Center for Medical 
Education at Indiana State Univer- 
sity in the early 1970s. He also 
once chaired the Terre Haute Med- 
ical Laboratory. 

Jews also took part culturally 
and politically in Terre Haute. 
Alane “Lanie” Meis, who currently 
resides in Florida, was a board 
member of many cultural organi- 
zations, including the Swope Art 
Gallery, the Children’s Theatre and 
the Terre Haute Symphony Orches- 
tra. Phillip Schloss, who came to 
the city in 1854, was a city council- 
man and state senator. 

“We've had a long history of 
involvement [in the community],” 
said Dr, Andy Farber, the congrega- 
tion's president for the past two 
years. “It’s a really nice time to be 
proud of who we are and the role 
that we've played in this communi- 

ty for so long. There have been 
aspects of involvement from all 
walks of life even though our 
numbers are so few” 


PAST AND PRESENT 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Jews have always been philan- 
thropic in Terre Haute. In 1872, 
The Hebrew Ladies Benevolent Aid 
Society was formed to help anyone 
in need in the community. This 
organization performed charitable 
work before organized charity 
existed, Koren said. 

Individuals contributed mightily 
also in the middle of this century. 
Herman Becker was director of the 
local American Red Cross and Sal- 
vation Army. Sidney Levin was a 
board member and treasurer of the 
Terre Haute Boy's Club and was 
active in the construction of the 
Charles T. Hyte Community Center. 

But perhaps the best known 
philanthropists were the Blum- 
bergs. Fannie Blumberg funded 
special education programs at ISU 
and left her estate to the university, 


Gathered together: A Jewish Veterans of War dinner was in Terre Haute on May 11, 1948. 


according to Koren. Her contribu- 
tions were so significant, ISU 
named one of its dormitories 
Blumberg Hall in her honor. 

Her husband, Ben Blumberg. 
was voted Most Useful Citizen of 
Terre Haute in 1939 by the Civic 
Council. Ben Blumberg was direc- 
tor and vice president of Blue 
Cross of Indiana for 15 years, and 
was active with the Boy Scouts, 
Terre Haute Boy's Club and YMCA. 

He also helped found the city’s 
senior citizens group, sold it a 
building to use for just one dollar, 
and gave it $50,000 in operating 
funds in the early 1900s. 

Of course, Ben Blumberg didn’t 
forget his congregation when it 
came to giving. 

“He was always very much 
interested and very generous 
whenever I approached him with 
some request or some benevolence 
that I thought he might be interest- 
ed in,” said Rabbi A. Stanley Drey- 
fus, rabbi of United Hebrew Con- 
gregation from 1951 to 1956. “He 
always listened and almost always 
allowed himself to be persuaded” 


CONSUMER NEWS AND NOTES 


By Harry WESSEL 
THE ORLANDO SENTINEL 


The average American house- 
hold could save about $100 a year 
in postage and check-printing 
costs by paying its bills electroni- 
cally, according to the National 
Automated Clearing House Associ- 
ation. Last year, 1.2 billion bills 
were paid using Direct Payment 
electronic transfers, an 18 percent 
increase over 1997, according to 
the trade group. It urges con- 
sumers to contact companies that 
regularly bill them to set up Direct 
Payment plans. 


A BYPRODUCT THING 


The Swiss Cheese Watch is a 
real Swiss watch with a case made 
from a real cheese byproduct, 
casein. The novelty item keeps 
good time while fulfilling the con- 
cept of “primary recycling” - the 
immediate reuse of a substance 
with no transformation stage 
harmful to the environment. 

The watch costs $49.95, includ- 


with snap front, item No. 82-5609; 
baby coveralls with long sleeves 
and snaps at shoulder, legs and 
crotch, item No. 82-5604; and a 
long-sleeve baby tee with snaps at 
shoulder, item No. 82-5610. 

Sold from: November 1998 
through February 1999 at Spiegel 
Ultimate Outlet stores, Spiegel 
Ultimate Outlet catalogs and Ele- 
ments Exclusively Spiegel catalogs 
nationwide for about $13 to $20. 

What to do: Contact Spiegel 
Catalog Inc. at 1-800-443-4856 for 
instructions on how to return the 
garments for a refund. 


VALLEY LIFE 


Persuading people. though, is 
not difficult when the cause is 
worthwhile. Just ask Rabbi Eric 
Yoffie, president of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 
which represents all Reform syna- 
gogues in North America. 

Yoffie on Friday will be in town 
from New York for the festivities 
and will address the congregation 
on the status of Reform Judiasm in 
the world. The congregation asked 
him to be here, and the rabbi did- 
n't hesitate. 

“It's a congregation with a very 
rich history,” Yoffie said. “I'm 
always struck by the courageous 
commitments of the people, 
because maintaining a center of 
Jewish life in a major city where 
there is a large population and a 


lot of resources is relatively easy to _ 


do, but for a congregation that in 
Jewish terms is fairly small, it 
takes a special effort of every 
member” 

The effort has been there, and 
Koren has spent countless hours of 
research over the last 15 years put- 
ting it all together. The result is a 


Workshop to explore 
changes facing seniors 
at Indiana State 


Dr. Harold Cox of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Indiana State 
University will present “Problems 
and Opportunities in Later Life,” a 
workshop exploring the changes 
faced by aging Americans, May 9 
through 15. 

This one week course will be 
available for college credit for 
Hoosier seniors over 60 for $5. 

For advanced registration, call 
(812) 237-3431. 
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MYSTERY ADVENTURE ??? 
TRAPP FAMILY LODGE - Stowe, Vermont. The Alpine Lodge 


owned by the Trapp Family, whose lives were portrayed in ‘The 


Sound of Music” is aur home in Vermont. Ben & Jerrv’s Ice Cream 


BIRTHDAY 


Joseph Decker will celebrate 
his 90th birthday from 1 to 3 p.m. 
Saturday during an open house 
at Tredegar (Visqueen) Recreation 
Center, 3400 E. Fort Harrison 
Road. Hosts for the celebration 
are his wife and children. 

Friends and relatives are invit- 
ed, It is requested gifts be omitted 
but cards are welcome and may 


be mailed to 5235 E. Greenbriar, DECKEI 
Apt. 4, Terre Haute, 47802. 
Decker was born in Terre 
20 great-g 


Haute. He retired from Plumbers 
and Steamfitters Local 157. 
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we have done here” 

As for Koren, who expects at 
least 170 people at Saturday's din- 
ner, the whole process has been 
overwhelming. 

“My wife said to me, ‘How do 
you feel” and I said, Tired, but 
grateful; ” Koren said. “I'm grateful 
we have something that the Jew- 
ish community and the whole 
community can enjoy” 
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